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THE NEW GERMANY. 

BY 

ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., 

President of Cornell University. 

The third quarter of the nineteenth century will certainly- 
rank as one of the most important periods in human history. 
Never in so short a time have so many great historical de- 
velopments been accomplished in so many nations. The 
British Empire, from one end to the other, has been almost 
transformed in its administration and spirit. In France a 
despotism erected by fraud reached its culmination, de- 
clined, and collapsed in such manner as to teach a tremen- 
dous lesson to the nation and to the world. Italy, which 
was, at the beginning of that brief epoch, oppressed by 
domestic and humiliated by foreign despots, has gone 
through several phases of thought and action intensely in- 
teresting, and has come forth a united nation; from "a 
mere geographical expression," as Mettemich called her, 
she has become a European power. In Russia forty mill- 
ions of serfs have been transformed into free farmers.* In 
our own country slavery has been abolished, the weight of 
iniiuence in the nation transferred from a part to the whole, 
and civilization quickened and strengthened as never 
before. 

But perhaps the country which shows the most striking 
development is Germany. At the beginning of the period 
she was distracted between two great powers, each thwart- 
ing the other in every effort for national unity, both play- 

* Wallace, "Russia," Vol. II., p. 295, note. 
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ing for evil upon a multitude of smaller powers whose petty 
ambitions increased the general confusion ; neither able to 
withstand the interference of Prance on the one hand, or 
of Russia on the other. But now, by an amazing series of 
events, she has taken her place among the great powers of 
the world — indeed, among the great results of the world's 
history. 

This majestic entrance is the result of no mere happy 
accident, the bold stroke of a despot, the chance whim of a 
mob ; it has come of long-continued sacrifice, and work, 
and struggle. Gei-many has gained this glory, not merely 
by victory over other powers, but, far more, by victory 
over herself — over tendencies to sloth, anarchy, unreason, 
self-indulgence. All this bloom of German military genius 
and statesmanship and diplomacy is grand and noble be- 
cause it has been developed out of a sound national charac- 
ter by heroic effort. 

Indeed, the central fact in this growth of modern Ger- 
man civilization is just this : the struggle of strong hearts 
and minds and souls with difficulties and dangers. Other 
nations have had, indeed, to fight their way to great- 
ness ; but the struggle of Germany has been by far the 
longest and most trying. Her difficulties and dangers have 
resulted from her place in European geography and her 
part in European history ; and these dangers have been not 
only material and military, but moral, intellectual, and 
social. There is, it seems to me, a perfect analogy between 
a strong, sound man building up his whole higher nature 
in struggling with obstacles and dangers, and Germany 
building herself up in that long conflict which has been her 
main work for ages, and which is her main work to-day. 

In a single lecture I can, of course, touch but a small 
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part of so vast a subject. I can only bring forth from it a 
few things which most clearly show how Germany has 
become what she is, how she purposes to maintain herself 
in her present position, and how our own nation may profit 
by her example. 

Look now, for a moment, at the difficulties which have 
environed her. Take first her geographical position. 
Military dangers are seen in its every feature. She lies in 
the midst of Europe, with hardly any natural boundaries. 
Nations hostile to her in race, religion and politics have 
always pressed her on every side : Scandinavians on the 
north ; Slavs on the East ; Turks at first, and Magyars 
afterward, on the southeast ; Romanic nations upon the 
south and west ; and, at the northwest, nations kindred 
in race but estranged by ages of hostile interests, hardened 
by struggles with the sea, and ready at any moment to 
cripple her commerce. 

Note next her political difficulties. The same central 
position which has laid her open to foreign military effort 
has laid her open to foreign political effort. Out of the 
north have come upon her the policies of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Charles the Twelfth ; out of the east, the policy of the 
Russian Czars from Peter the Great to Nicholas; out of the 
west, the policy of the whole series of French statesmen, 
Francis I., Henry IV., Richelieu, Lou vols, Louis XIV., 
Napoleon. 

Glance for a moment over the difiiculties in her intellec- 
tual development. At the decline of the empire she 
possessed the best elements of a new European civilization : 
Teutonic independence, the imperial and municipal tradi- 
tions of Rome, the ideas and organization of the Christian 
Church. Out of these elements were developed German 
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mediaeval civilization — rich, varied and powerful. And 
from its midst towered great thoughts of great thinkers. 

But out of struggles brought on by a geographical neces- 
sity, real or supposed, came anarchy, and out of anarchy, 
sterility; the necessities of a "Holy Eoman Empire" 
checked the evolution of German nationality.* 

Yet, in spite of this, Germany entered into the modem 
period grandly indeed. She gave to the world the printing 
press just in time to serve the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. But her geographical position invited foreign 
interference and anarchy of a new type, not only in her 
politics, but in her whole life and thought. German litera- 
ture and art came to be mainly overlaid with a crust of 
French frivolity. The extinct volcano was overgrown with 
weeds. Long after the other nations of Europe had. devel- 
oped a modem literature, she had none. 

Note next the more evident difficulties of her moral devel- 
opment. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries nearly 
every one of her myriad petty rulers was fashioned in the 
likeness of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Each prince, 
whether ecclesiastical or secular, must have court, palaces, 
lackeys, mistresses, after the manner of Versailles. At 
this hour the influences of that wretched period, while they 
have been banished from modern German art by generations 
of earnest effort, constitute a fossilized stratum in the archi- 
tecture of all her older cities. Take, as a type of one of 
these social fossils, the cathedral of Wxirzburg, once the 
capital city of a Prince-Bishop. The eye is caught first by 
the majestic twin towers of the cathedral — one of those 
monuments of the pre-Gothic period more imposing in 



* Among the more accessible authorities see Bryce, • ' Holy Roman Empire/' 
pp. 311, 212. Also Giesebrecht and P. von Raumer, pam'm. 
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many respects than anything produced in the bloom of 
mediaeval art. The edifice is vast and reared in solid stone, 
vs^ith arches bold and single-centred. As you approach, its 
greatness overawes you. As you enter, all is changed ; for 
the interior vaulting has been overlaid with glaring stucco ; 
semi-nude figures in staring plaster sprawl over its ceilings ; 
in the very sanctuary, where the Middle Ages accumu- 
lated the masterpieces of stone-carver and wood-carver and 
iron-worker, all has been debased. All those works of art 
inspired by piety have been cast out, and in their place you 
have a rococo saloon, painted in white and gold — meaning- 
less in form, vapid in color — meretricious from first to last. 
Thus it was that the Prince- Bishops of the time of Louis 
XV. stamped their ideas of religion upon the life of 
their time. 

You take flight from the cathedral to the Bishop's palace. 
You are amazed to find it richer in many respects than 
Yersailles. The staircase leading to the Prince-Bishop's 
apartments is more sumptuous than any in any French 
palace. But all is debased. Of that which gives dignity 
to Christian art, there is not a (race. And Wiirzburg is 
typical. Wilhelmina of Baireuth, PoUnitz, and their com- 
peers, in their accounts of visits to these petty courts, show 
us that during the eighteenth century the highest effort of 
almost every one was to ape French despotism — and to 
ape its vileness, rather than its refinement. 

Prom a race of princes thus educated were generated 
such rulers as those of Hesse and Brunswick, who sold 
their subjects to Great Britain that she might crush the 
liberties of our fathers. Then was developed in Germany 
a civilization which built up in each province a govern- 
mental pyramid, with a people of starving slaves around 
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its base, with soldiers, courtiers, priests, and mistresses 
as its fabric, and with an enervated despot as its cap- 
stone."* 

And in our own century vast immoral forces have been 
set in motion from the outside. The fearful reaction after 
1815 seemed, indeed, to centre in Metternich ; but Metter- 
nich, after all, was a petty personage compared with the 
Romanoff on one side of Europe and the Bourbon on the 
other. Recall for a moment the reaction after 1830, with 
Nicholas of Russia at its head. Every little German 
capital became the theatre of Russian intrigue — worse 
than French intrigue, because representing mere brute 
force. Was any great God's-truth to be crucified in any 
part of Europe, Nicholas led the crowd who passed by 
reviling and wagging their heads. Was any petty despot's 
lie to be baptized, Nicholas stood its godfather. Go to any 
of the residences of these petty princes to-day, and you 
shall see some of his vases or columns in malachite, or 
lapis lazuli, or porphyry, or porcelain — the outward and 
visible signs of that inward political corruption. With 
the children of the Gei-man princes his children inter- 
married ; but no connection of blood or marriage hindered 
him from inflicting any humiliation demanded by the 
interests of despotism. The humiliation of Prussia at 
Olmiitz by the fiat of a Russian autocrat is absolutely the 
worst political degradation to which any great nation has 



* Excellent pictures of this period are most accessible in the historical 
works of W. Menzel, Biedermann, Riehl, Friedrich Kapp, and especially in 
the illustrations of Adolph Menzel ; for a very entertaining study of the direct 
influence of France on Germany, see Honegger " Kritische Geschichte der 
Franzosischen Cultureinflusse in den letzten JaJirhunderten." For masterly 
but brief discussions, see Julian Schmidt, " Geschichte des Geistigen Lebens 
inDeutschland," Vol. I., Introduction. Also H. von Treitschke, "Deutsche 
Geschichte im XIX. Jahrhundert," First Part. 
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been submitted in this century. At the grand entrance of 
the palace at Berlin stand two statues of strong men 
curbing spirited horses. Nicholas presented them to the 
King of Prussia when the influence of Russia was at the 
highest. The Berlin populace, by a sure instinct, christened 
one "Progress checked," and the other "Retrogression 
encouraged." This influence it was that separated the 
thinking of German rulers from the healthy political 
development of their peoples. This it was that reduced 
to nullity one of the most gifted kings in this century or- 
any other — Frederick William IV. of Prussia. To stand 
against this Russian interference, was to risk social ostra- 
cism. The present Emperor and Empress, then Crown 
Prince and Crown Princess of Pnissia, dared show a 
preference for English constitutional policy over the 
methods of the Russian autocracy, and they were 
harassed by a crowd of lackeys.* 

The same spirit of interference with German ideas 
descended from Nicholas to his son Alexander II. One of 
the most kindly, liberal and patriotic of men, he inherited 
his father's modes of dealing with Germany. 

Pardon here a personal reminiscence : In the year 
1855, a youth just out of college, I was attached as under- 
secretary to the American Legation at St. Petersburg; and 
it was in that capacity that I witnessed a scene which im- 
pressed that relation between Russia and Germany upon 
me forever. It was on the day after the death of the 
Emperor Nicholas. The diplomatic corps had assembled 
in the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg to pay their last 
homage to the dead and their first homage to the living 



* For verj' curious revelations of this see the memoirs of Lady Bloomfleld, 
recently published. 
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Emperor. The Crimean war was dragging on, and the 
humiliation of Russia was already foreshadowed. Alexander 
II. was ushered into the midst of the diplomatic body by 
Nesselrode, and in his speech, though unable at times to 
repress tears at the death of his father and the condition 
of his empire, he did not forget his inherited relation 
to Germany. Turning to the Austrian Ambassador, he 
addressed him much as an offended schoolmaster would 
reprimand a disobedient schoolboy ; hinted at Austrian 
ingratitude for Russian aid in siippressing the insurrection 
of Hungary ; hinted at her falseness to the Holy Alliance ; 
all with the tone of one accustomed to give orders to 
Austria and have them obeyed. And then, turning to the 
Prussian Ambassador, he spoke much as the same school- 
master would have spoken to a schoolboy obedient and 
docile. Naturally the whole result of such interference as 
this was, from a political point of view, profoundly im- 
moral. In an atmosphere thus contaminated civic virtues 
could only grow like roses in a dungeon. 

Closely connected with all this series of difficulties 
arising out of her geograpliical position, was a long 
series of internal struggles, more or less complicated with 
external, arising out of her historical development. 

The first of these naturally arose out of the relations 
between the earlier German rulers and the Roman See. 
These having been surmounted after ages of strife, Germany 
in spite of anarchic tendencies grew in great majesty. 

Then came another series arising directly from the 

Reformation. These having been overcome, and right 

reason having gained sway at the peace of Passau in 1552, 

there was given a brief period for peaceful work. 

Then came the third and worst series of all — the Thirty 
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Years' War. At the treaty of Westphalia, which closed 
it in 1648, the whole material and moral basis of society- 
seemed swept away. It is a simple historical fact that in 
many districts the population was absolutely blotted out. 
In some the population and wealth have only within the 
past ten years reached a point at which they stood in 1618. 
Great cities were reduced to petty villages. I remember 
that, in passing the Wetterau district, near Prankfort-on- 
the-Main, I stood upon a knoll which commanded a wide 
view in all directions. Not a village was to be seen; and 
yet maps made in the early part of the seventeenth century 
show not less than twenty villages within sight of the spot 
on which I stood. The whole people became barbarized. 
Robbery, murder, pillage, prevailed in their wildest forms, 
and the torture of the peasantry was a favorite 
sport of the soldiery. The same crimes in even worse 
forms were committed by the rulers. The debasing of the 
currency changed all business into gambling, and rooted 
out the last trace of public morality. Schiller has shown 
us how the simplest belief in the existence of a God was 
banished from the minds of vast numbers of the German 
people.* 

Not less striking was the intellectual decline. That 
healthy morning glow of German literature at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, which seemed to betoken 
a full orb about to rise above the horizon, was followed by 
gloom. There came a literature made up of bigotry and 
pedantry, — universities in which the instructors became 

* See Schiller, Hillebrand, Henne-ara-Rhyn, Riehl and, above all, the 
"Adventures of Simplicissimus." For a curious local survival of the old sec- 
tarian hostility which produced the Thirty Years' War see Julius Rodenberg 
"In Deutschen Landen," chapter on Bamberg. It appears that in that city, 
even now, Catholics and Protestants cannot buy and sell with each other. 
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more and more stupid and the students more and more im- 
bruted.* And in this darkness we see developed such 
leaders as Carpzov, whose boast was that he took the 
sacrament every Sunday of his life, that he had read his 
Bible through fifty times, and that he had sent thousands 
on thousands for petty crimes or for no crimes at all — 
especially for witchcraft — to the torture chamber and the 
scaffold, t It was the golden age of bigots and pedants. 
At this period came leaders in the Church occupied mainly 
with questions of dogma, leaders in the State occupied 
mainly with questions of plunder, and both classes eager 
to create petty strongholds for despotism. This was the 
golden age of witchcraft persecution. Out of it stares the 
fearful fact that for this imaginary crime there were put 
to death, in Germany alone, between the middle of the 
sixteenth century and the middle of the seventeenth, over 
one hundred thousand innocent persons. :|: This, too, was 
the period when Church and State combined to keep up 
that most cruel and most demoralizing feature in the history 
of jurisprudence — procedure by torture ; and a torture 
worse by far in Christian Germany than it had ever been 
in Pagan Greece and Rome.§ 

Not less striking, too, Avas the political decline. From 
an empire, with traditions of a central authority, Germany 
became a mere combination of petty despots, each inde- 

* See account of Pennalism and other monstrosities in the Universities in 
Carl Schmidt's "Geschichte der Pitdagogili," also in Von Raumer. 

f See Wachter, "Beitritgezur Geschichte der Deutschen Strafrecht ;" also 
Eichlwrn, " Staats- und Reclitsgeschichte," and Mittermaier's "Handbuch." 

:{ See Scherr, "Geschichte der Deutschen Frauenwelt," II, 167; Soldan, 
"Geschichte der Hexenprozesse," last ed. ; Horst, "Zauber-Bibliotheli," 
&c. , &c., &c. 

g Note the simple comparative statemen(,s made by any authority, as in Scho- 
mann's "Attische Prozess," Wachter's "Beitrage," Peuerbach, Du Boys, 
Tlionissen, et al. 
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pendent in his own domains, large or small. In politics, 
the whim of the ruler was the law of his people ; in 
religion prevailed the dictum cujus est regio, ejus est 
religio. Both churches, Catholic and Protestant, vied with 
each other in making Scripture support despotism ; but it 
must be confessed that German Lutheranism outstripped 
in this respect the mother church. This political disin- 
tegration made Germany an easy prey for foreign nations. 
Louis XIV. found it easy to bribe most of these prince- 
lings against each other and against their country. Louis 
XV. imitated his predecessor ; and Napoleon played the 
same game on a still greater scale, until, in the first quarter 
of this century, the whole German nation became the sport 
of the French Csesar, — Jerome Bonaparte, le rot loustiG, 
playing his farce of a court at Cassel, with the chorus of 
" Morgen wieder lustig, Messieurs,'''' — Bourrienne first and 
Davoust afterwards playing their tragedy of a government 
at Hamburg, with echoes coming up from the murders of 
Palm at Nuremberg and Hofer at Mantua, and with Haug- 
witz mixing tragedy and farce at Berlin and Vienna.* 

And, finally, this historical development was fatal to Art. 
Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century, the rising 
glories of art had begun to light every part of Germany. 
There had been an accumulation of wealth which greatly 
favored this development. Not only wealthy individuals, 
but wealthy cities, took pride in rearing great artists and 
in hoarding their works. Art flourished in every branch, 
and penetrated deeply into every industry. The sacrament- 
house and the shrine of St. Sebald at Nuremberg, the chor- 

* See Sybel "Essays;" also Tellkampf " Die Franzosen in Deutschland," 
especially the extracts from Hausscr, Perthes and Droysen. But most eloquent 
of all — Lanfrey " Histoire de Napoleon," Vol. III., Chap. IX. 
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ister's seats at Ulm, the well-curb at Ratisbon, the rood- 
lofts at Liibeck, the ecclesiastical vessels and ornaments of. 
Hildesheim, the goldsmith's work of Liinebnrg, the carved 
house-fronts of Brunswick, thousands on thousands of 
relics in every city and town, show how deeply this feeling 
for art was rooted in the life of the nation. The works of 
Durer, of Holbein, of Peter Vischer, are but examples of 
the bloom of this growth. By the Thirty Years' War all 
this was blighted — not to be seen again in any of that 
native strength tmtil nearly two centuries afterward.* 

The first development of a higher condition out of a 
lower by a long period of struggle both in thought and 
work, is seen in the material 'progress of the nation. The 
fearful ruin wrought by the Thirty Years' War, by the 
wars of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. and Frederick the 
Crreat and Napoleon, the systematic plundering of the 
people by those petty princes who imitated French mon- 
archs in the last century, and the demands of vast standing 
armies in this century, have weighed heavily upon German 
economic progress. Hardly less heavy has been the weight 
of that stupid, solemn conservatism in government, which 
held general sway up to a time easily within our memories. 

This stupidity it was which protected the industry of 
every petty province against that of every other ; which 
fought off the development of a railway system ; which 
drove Francis Lieber, one of the greatest among modern 
publicists, to America, and kept him here f ; which drove 

* Out of the multitude of works revealing this early wealth and following 
decline of German art, see Lilbke, especially his "Renaissance." Merely to 
turn over its illustrations gives one a new sense of that early German fertility. 

t See Perry's " Life and Writings of Francis Lieber," New York, 1888. 
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Priedrich List, one of the greatest of modem economists, 
to Switzerland, and finally to suicide. * 

But earnest men thought and stiidied and labored on, 
political prejudices were gradually overcome and a vast 
incubus of trade restrictions thrown off. Canals, railways, 
harbors, public improvements of every sort, have been 
developed. Manufactures have been built up, some of them, 
like that of Krupp at Essen, titanic. Great lines of steam- 
ers from Bremen, Hamburg and Stettin show that it is 
possible to revive commerce, even with Great Britain as a, 
rival. 

There is, indeed, in much of the ordinary German trade, 
a certain narrowness and pettiness in dealing, a timidity in 
taking advantage of the large streams of commerce, very 
curious to one acquainted with American affairs. It will 
seem strange to you to hear, as it once seemed strange to 
me to learn from long experience, that the ordinary conduct 
of trade in German towns is much less honorable, or even 
honest, than in American towns of the same class. More 
than once I have heard American citizens of German birth 
confess this. Americans engaged in trade will, perhaps, 
require a larger margin of profit ; but, this being under- 
stood, there is far less of petty scoundrelism than in 
corresponding circles in German towTis. 

This does not arise from want of popular honesty. 
German peoples have been in all times honest peoples. It 
comes, I am persuaded, from the fact that the historical 
development of the trading class has prevented its becom- 
ing so self-respecting a class there as here. But it must be 

* See Staub, " Friedrich List," Munich, 1879, and "Friediich List ein 
Vorlaufer und ein Opfer fiir das Vaterland," Stuttgart, n. d. 
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said that in this, as in other respects, the German advance 
is steady, sound and healthy. 

Out of many things in this industrial development 
worthy of note, I will select just one as suggestive of prac- 
tical thought in our own country. This is the building up of 
material interests by technical schools, industrial museums, 
and provincial exhibitions. 

The Polytechnic Schools are among the glories of every 
leading city. At Munich, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Dresden, Hanover, and many others, these insti- 
tutions are lodged in edifices which rank among the arch- 
itectural triumphs of the nineteenth century. The polytech- 
nic school at Berlin has a building more imposing than any 
palace in Germany ; and the personnel and equipment are 
worthy of it. From these are graduated, year after year, 
men who are to become captains in the great army of 
modern industry — civil, mechanical, and mining engineers, 
architects, builders, manufacturers. 

Closely allied with these are the museums of industrial 
art. At Niiremberg, Frankfort, Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Dresden, and many other cities, such museums have been 
erected at great cost and in great beauty. In them are col- 
lected, from every country, specimens of the most perfect 
work into which art enters. No price is too high for any 
specimen likely to stimulate or improve German art indus- 
try. The Prussian government paid not long since for a 
small collection of goldsmith's work — beakers, cups, and 
the like— from the old town of Liineburg, a sum equal to 
two hundred thousand dollars of our money ; and this 
simply to aid in the elevation of that one branch of indus- 
try. Everything which can school artists in beauty of form 
or color or proportion, whether ancient or modern, is 
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gathered at any sacrifice. In this Germany shows a large- 
ness of view which puts America to shame. 

Closely connected with these are the pronincial exposi- 
tions. Not a year goes by that one does not find, in some 
two or three towns of Germany, a local exposition of the 
best that they can produce in every department of industry. 
The zeal among workmen to produce really beautiful 
works for these local expositions is constant, and the result 
is that in all the great towns there are permanent exposi- 
tions ; so that any artisan who has genius or skill has ever 
at hand a place where his work can be at once exposed for 
sale at a worthy price. The eifect of this on German manu- 
factures and commerce is already mai-ked. The old su- 
premacy of the art industries of Nuremberg and Augsburg 
before the Thirty Years' War seems about to return. The 
carj^ets of Saxony, the artistic iron-work of Wernigerode, 
the bronze, brass, and steel work of Berlin, the glass-work 
of Silesia, the mirror-work of Cologne, the carved furniture 
of Munich and Coburg and Mainz and Dresden, are already 
encroaching in a large degree upon the art industry of 
France. Here is a lesson for us. In this metropolis, and 
in every one of our greater cities, we should strengthen our 
museums of modern industrial art. Such museums should 
be composed not merely of rarities and oddities of past 
times ; they should show examples of the choicest art 
industry of these times in England, Germany, France, and 
Italy. They should be schools of beauty of form and con- 
struction to every industry into which beauty enters; and 
every industry in our country would sooner or later be 
quickened by them. 

There is all the more reason for our attention to art in 
industry, because in the fundamental basis of our construe- 
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tive industries we excel Germany. Probably no man in 
Germany will believe the truth — yet it is a truth — that the 
materials of workmanship are selected and the processes of 
workmanship conducted in America far more conscien- 
tiously, as well as far more ingeniously and economically, 
than in Germany. For example, no American maker of 
the slightest reputation, even in the smallest towns, would 
think of putting into the commonest furniture the wretch- 
edly seasoned material which is frequently used in Germany 
for the most artistic work. Of a vast number of ingenious 
and valuable constructive methods and processes common 
among us they know little or nothing. All that our artisans 
need is schooling upon the artistic side. 

I pass next to the development of the physical force of 
Germany in her military system. The first modern step 
in this development was made by Frederick William I. of 
Prussia, and by his son, Frederick the Great. The dangers 
which beset the Prussian state in her path to greatness led 
the first of these rulers to develop, and the second to learn 
how to manage, a great army infused with a patriotic spirit 
and taught a conquering method. This army having gone 
to decay under Frederick William II., and to ruin under 
Frederick William III., was baffled by the French Republic 
at Valmy, and trampled beneath the feet of Napoleon at 
Jena. Then it was that a new epoch was begun by a quiet, 
thoughtfiil great man — Scharnhorst. He it was who by 
stealth, despite the opposition of Napoleon, laid the founda- 
tions of a new military system.* This system it was that the 
present German Emperor gave all his efforts to develop. 



* For a brief but vigorous handling of tliis death and resurrection of Prus- 
sian military power, see Treitschke, I., 2-3, though he treats Frederick 
William II. much too gingerly, as indeed all Prussian historians do. 
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Night and day, first as Crown Prince, afterward as King of 
Prussia, and in these later years as German Emperor, he 
has given his best thought to perfect this instrument for the 
unification and preservation of his country. Out of this 
effort have been evolved the planning genius of Moltke, the 
organizing genius of Roon, the fighting genius of Frederick 
Charles. Had there been, as the controlling influence in 
this evolution, a Boiirbon or a spurious Napoleon or a 
Hapsburg, we might have seen evolved from the system not 
the best military men, but the poorest. We might have 
seen poor creatures like Marshal Soubise, whom Louis XV. 
sent to be soundly beaten by Frederick the Great, or like 
Marshal Leboeuf, whom Napoleon III. allowed to organize 
a military system which fell to pieces at the first attack, or 
like the Austrian field-marshals whom the House of Haps- 
burg has sent out in every generation to be beaten. Fortu- 
nately for Germany, in William of Prussia were com- 
bined strength, common sense, clearness of vision, tenacity 
of purpose, and a spirit of deep patriotism. 

The German army of to-day is undeniably the most per- 
fect of its kind. It has been my fortune to discuss it with 
leading military representatives of the various European 
powers at the great reviews, and they have acknowledged 
that no other army of the present day shows in any such 
degree the qualities of a vast living organism infused with 
patriotic confidence and answering to its head as body to 
brain. 

The army ready to march at any moment numbers about 
seven hundred and fifty thousand men. The reserve ready 
to take arms on a few hours' notice is about three hundred 
thousand men. The garrison army ready against invasion 
numbers upward of four hundred thousand men. Here, 
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then, are nearly fifteen hundred thousand men, fully 
trained, knowing just what they are to do, and back of 
them the whole nation, in which every able-bodied man 
is a trained soldier.* 

Much has been said of the tremendous burdens imposed 
upon Germany by its military system. They are undoubt- 
edly great, and steadily growing greater ; yet the wonder 
is that so vast a system is carried on so economically. It 
costs directly, in round numbers, 100,000,000 of our dol- 
lars a year, while the little English army costs about 
$80,000,000. Still, it should be remembered thatthe German 
system sacrifices the best three years in the life of nearly 
every young man ; and, besides this, two months every 
year for four years afterward. 

So far as taxes are concerned, it is undoubtedly less bur- 
densome than it would be made in any other nation — and 
here it is only just to take a look at the system from the 
standpoint of German patriots. While they lament the 
necessity imposed upon their country by her geographical 
position, with great hostile powers on every side, and while 
they groan over the crushing burden imposed, not only by 
the taxes to support the army, but by the removal from 
productive industry of so large a number of the most vigor- 
ous youths, they claim that there are some compensations. 
They lay stress upon the service rendered by the army as a 
great school in manly virtues. It takes every young man, 
rich or poor, and obliges him to serve, — the son of the noble 

* tee Baring-Gould's " Germany, Past and Present," Vol. I., Chap. 10. 
The army has been increasing steadily since Baring-Gould wrote. See also for 
general features of the organization recent numbers of the American " Dip- 
lomatic Relations; " also Peters' translation of MUller's " Political History of 
Recent Times," N. Y., Harpers, 1883, p. 305, note. For figures see Maurice 
Block, " Annuaire" for 1882, and " Almanach de Gotha" for 1883. 
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and of the merchant prince, — the son of the poor shop- 
keeper and of the peasant. It trains him to habits of order, 
quickness in perception, promptness in execution, self- 
control, fortitude, readiness both to obey and to command. 

It certainly gives scope to the activity of many young 
men who otherwise would find none. To the class 
of rich men's sons, for example, many of whom would 
otherwise go to ruin, the army affords a school and a 
career. Hence one of the greatest surprises to a stranger 
who penetrates German society. He goes to court or to 
some other brilliant assemblage, and sees these gilded 
youth whirling in the dance until midnight, apparently 
incapable of serious occupation. But next morning in his 
walk he meets the same men begrimed with dust and 
besmeared with sweat, bringing their troops from the 
morning exercise. Before daylight these young men were 
hard at work, filled with responsibilities, with a sense of 
duty, with inferiors to care for and superiors to win over 
by good service. 

So much from a patriotic point of view. But, even 
taking these statements at their full value, a thoughtful 
American will hardly agree that the crushing burden 
of these armaments of Europe finds in these facts alone 
adequate compensation. Even though he has observed 
how, in each of our large cities beaded upon the rail- 
ways from New York to San Francisco, there is growing 
up a class of rich men's sons, indolent, vapid, inane, with- 
out c'apacity for business or taste for science, literature 
or art, or purpose or desire to do anything or be anything, 
he will probably say simply that there are compensations 
in all destinies, and that remedies may be worse than 
diseases. 
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The great question of a reduction of the army comes up 
often, but the real tendency for years past has been towards 
its continual increase. For this increase Bismarck fought 
his hottest battles, and every year Moltke rises in the 
Parliament and shows the necessity of enlarging the army 
budget. Few Parliamentary spectacles are more note- 
worthy. Quiet and simple, appearing rather the kindly 
professor of metaphysics than the renowned leader of 
armies, Moltke speaks not merely to the Parliament, but to 
all Europe. He shows that the consolidation of the empire 
demands that the army be kept at the highest point, and 
that, to preserve German unity and to ward off France 
from the old German territories recovered in the late war, 
this generation and the generation which follows must 
pay the price. He does not hesitate to declare that for 
fifty years Germany must be kept in the highest condition 
of military efficiency. 

He is perhaps right. But may we not hope that, long 
before fifty years are past, there may come by common con- 
sent a great disarjnament of Europe ? May we not hope 
that the method of international arbitration already begun 
between Great Britain and the United States may long 
before that become the rule and war the exception ? 

One characteristic of the German people certainly gives 
reason for hope in this respect. Though a nation of sol- 
diers, they are peaceable and peace-loving. There is no 
fancy for soldiering, no passion for the pomp and circum- 
stance of war. It has only been in obedience to a deep 
sense of duty that the nation has ever consented to fight its 
neighbors. Despite its splendid military organization and 
all its recent triumphs, the nation has never shown any 
disposition to brandish its army in the face of Europe. 
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There is certainly a deep feeling of national satisfaction and 
of pride in the military achievements which secured German 
unity ; but there is no boastf ulness over the past — no threats 
as to the future. This certainly augurs well for peace and 
civilization.* 

And, next, I woiild take up some features in her political 
develop))ient. Nowhere is more clearly seen the evolution 
of a higher activity out of a lower by patient thought and 
earnest effort. 

The two centuries which followed the peace of West- 
phalia in 1648 seemed to take out of the Gferman mind all 
capacity for effective political thinking. Everywhere was 
disunion, despotism, pedantry. Local jealousies took the 
place of national patriotism ; favorites took the place of 
statesmen ; political work was mainly cheatery ; political 
thought, mainly intrigue. 

Yet in every generation came strong men who persisted 
in political thinking. Thomasius, Stein, Hardenberg, Fichte, 
Dahlmann, are types of the men who persevered in this 
effort to evolve Cosmos out of Chaos, f Just two centuries 
after the peace of Wesphalia came the Frankfort Parliament 
of 1848. There was an assemblage of learning, talent and 
genius such as could have been brought together in no other 

* For a very thoughtful and eloquent statement on this point, see a recent 
article on " The Liberal Party in Germany," by Baron George von Bunsen, in 
the Fortnightly Remew. 

f For these men, in addition to the more heavy biographies, see excellent 
summaries in Biedermannand Treitschke. Upon Stein and his great services, 
political and administrative, we have a better work in English by far than any 
in German, one which has happily done away with the necessity of wading 
through Pertz's fearful book — viz., Seeley, " Life and Times of Stein,." Boston, 
1879 ; one of the books best worth reading by a thoughtful American. The 
treatment of Stein by Alison in his History of Europe, though enthusiastic, is 
inaccurate. On Dahlmann there is an excellent essay in Treitschke, ''Histo- 
rische und Politische AufsStze." 
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country. But it soon appeared that most of its best politi- 
cal thinking was but political dreaming — and no two dreams 
alike. This great assemblage was unable to do that simple 
work in political construction which we have seen so often 
done on this side the Atlantic by delegates from mining- 
camps and cattle-farms. 

But men continued to think and work in the light of this 
experience, and their earnestness has brought its reward. 
Ideas have been brought to bear on events. These last 
thirty years have developed practical political activity 
until the taunt of Heinrich Heine has become pointless ; for 
Germany must no longer yield to France the empire of the 
land, or to England the empire of the sea, or content her- 
self with the empire of the air. Her feet are planted at last 
upon the solid earth, and she walks a power among the 
political affairs of men. 

In this transformation the local legislatures of the 
Geiman states have proved valuable centres for political 
training. The result of this training is now seen in the 
Parliament of the new empire. 

This gives promise of becoming one of the best delibera- 
tives bodies in existence. Its steadiness, its independence, 
its dignity, impress every thoughtful visitor. The speeches 
have in them little of the old Frankfort metaphysics, and 
still less of the old revolutionary declamation. They are 
of moderate length, and to the point. There are indeed 
extremists on both sides — fanatics in conservatism, and 
fanatics in radicalism ; but they take little hold upon the 
great mass. There is nothing of those paroxysms of 
frenzy seen in the French Chambers ; nothing of that 
tumultuous heedlessness seen in some legislative bodies 
nearer home. The members are generally in their places. 
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They are not in the courts trying suits ; not at the depart- 
ments seeking patronage. 

Complaint is sometimes made regarding the number of 
political paities in Parliament. Instead of two, as with us, 
there are half a dozen and more, each representing some 
shade of opinion between extreme conservatism and 
extreme radicalism. But, for any difficulties thus arising, 
there are some compensating advantages. The danger of 
combinations is offset, perhaps, by the greater freedom of 
political conscience. 

To a stranger, the most striking thing in the Parliament 
of the Empire to-day is the position of the man who has 
done most, both by his political virtues and his politi- 
cal vices, to educate the Germans to political activity — 
Prince Bismarck. 

The great Chancellor sits with other ministers at the right 
of the President. He is by no means constant in attend- 
ance. Sessions have gone by in which he has appeared not 
more than twice or thrice. At first hearing, he is anything 
but a good speaker. His great bulk seems to labor in vain 
to produce his thoughts. In this man whose speeches fill 
volumes there seems at first a fatal want of fluency. There 
come puffings and wheezings, statements irrelevant, sen- 
tences involved, when suddenly comes a word which lights up 
a w^hole policy, an epithet which withers an adversary or 
a party, a phrase sure to burst upon the nation as a watch- 
word. Then perhaps some loosely-strung reminiscences, 
and suddenly from their midst a pungent historical state- 
ment. Then, it may be, after a mass of rambling egotism, 
a series of cogent arguments playing over the assembly like 
lightnings ; and then, after a half sad, half discouraged 
monologue, a burst of defiance towards his enemies, an 
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appeal to the German nation, an appeal to posterity, which 
stirs the whole assembly— nay, which stirs the whole 
nation. There have been in modern States many men who 
have spoken far more eloquently ; but hardly any who 
has spoken with such power. 

In all his speaking there is a strange mingling of defiance 
with persuasion. He learned long ago to govern despite 
the majority ; and, save in times of dire peril, or in the first 
flush of gratitude for his vast services, he has generally had 
a majority against him. Measure after measure may be 
rejected, but he returns to the charge as determined as 
ever. In justice to him it should be said that his retention 
of office despite an opposing majority in Parliament is the 
result of no mere despotic whim or passion for place-hold- 
ing. He simply refuses to conform to the English consti- 
tutional view in vogue among the constitutional monarchies 
of Europe. And, however strong may be our sympathies 
with the ardent lovers of liberty who are at present opposed 
to him, we may well believe that this instinct of Bismarck 
has in it much of right. The great misfortune of the con- 
stitutional governments of Continental Europe seems to 
me to be that they copy in a servile way thai feature in the 
English constitution which makes the executive power — 
that is, the ministry — dependent upon the will, or even the 
whim, of the legislative power. 

Though historical and social causes have made this work 
well in England, it cannot be said to work well among the 
Continental governments. The state of things in most of 
them, under which new ministers succeed each other with 
almost every change of the moon, certainly cannot be a final 
system. A system under which, just as soon as one ministry 
is installed, all the ambitious men in the legislative body 
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begin plotting and combining to thwart and oust it, in the 
hope of picking up places in the ensuing scramble, is cer ■ 
tainly not conducive to the national welfare, materially or 
morally. Attendance upon the sessions of every important 
legislative body in Europe has convinced me that for the 
Continental governments our American plan of making the 
executive independent of the legislative power, as regards 
its tenure of office, is vastly better than the English system 
of making the executive subservient to the legislative. My 
belief is that this long-continued struggle in Germany will 
result in some well-defined adaptation of the American 
system. 

Nor is the Chancellor less bold and defiant in the external 
policy of the Empire. A striking example of this is seen 
in his dealings with Russia. At first glance over his earlier 
history we might expect that his leanings would be toward 
her. His impatience of legislative trammels, his early alli- 
ance with the Russian Cabinet, his residence at St. Peters- 
burg, the relationship between the ruling houses of both 
countries, might well tie him to Russia. 

But just here comes in that feeling which has given him 
such hold upon his country. This is his real German 
patriotism, his sense of the dignity of the new Germany, 
his devotion, above all things, to German unity. This is 
clearly the mastering feeling of the man. No more of the 
old subserviency to Russia. No more shall Prussia grovel 
as at Olmutz. No more shall Germany receive her policy 
from a Nicholas or an Alexander. Some of the methods 
taken by Bismarck to impress this fact upon Russia and 
iipon Europe seem almost the manoeuvres of a political 
desperado. For many moiiths, when there was widespread 
dread of war with Russia, he never seemed to miss an 
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opportunity to provoke war. His semi-official paper was 
continually making thrusts at Russian aspirations. It grew 
to be a general belief that a leading article of more than 
usual defiance toward Russia indicated the presence in 
Berlin of some Imperial Russian Prince. The game was 
boldly played, but it has succeeded. Prince Gortschakoif 
has left the Russian Chancellorship forever, and his suc- 
cessor, Be Giers, has made a pilgrimage to Varzin. 

The same patriotism rising above early prejudice is seen 
in his dealings with Austria. Devoted though he was to 
her in his early manhood, he had fought her ever since. 
At the old federal council-table in Frankfort he had been 
her worst enemy. His deepest thoughts and his most 
bitter witticisms had been at her expense. For a quarter 
of a century his main effort had been to shut her out of 
Germany. He had beaten her in diplomacy; he had beaten 
her in war ; she was at last at his mercy. Yet in that hour 
of triumph he was too wise to remember the old policy of 
Schwarzenberg — "to degrade Prussia, and then to destroy 
her." He refused steadfastly to humiliate Austria by 
marching Prussian troops into her capital. What he meant 
was seen when, in 1879-80, he brought about the German- 
Austrian alliance — a masterpiece of statesmanship. 

So much for his external policy. As to his internal policy, 
it is as yet chaotic. What the judgment of history will be is 
yet uncertain. But there is one feature in it so far devel- 
oped as to be worthy of notice— his dealings with the 
socialistic movement. 

That this movement needs careful study is undeniable. 
In the nation as a whole it has little strength. In the larger 
cities it sometimes shows great strength. Take one exam- 
ple. During my last residence in Germany, I visited Ham- 
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burg to witness the election of a member of parliament. 
The only candidates publicly mentioned belonged to the 
conservative, national-liberal, and progressive parties. Their 
names were flaunted on the banners and glorified in the 
newspapers; no other candidates were heard of. 

Next morning I read the returns, and behold, a new 
name, before unnoticed, a socialist, elected triumphantly ! 

For socialists who merely orate, who would simply erect 
a rostrum on a heap of ruins — mere mountebanks bloated 
with beer and daubed with blood — Bismarck has no mercy. 
For socialists who think — who would establish a body 
politic without the cancer of pauperism, he has shown sym- 
pathy. To Lassalle, the most brilliant of them, he has paid a 
public tribute; and one, at least, of Lassalle' s disciples 
stands very near him. The reason is simple. The funda- 
mental theory of the leading thinking socialists is that the 
State should make the people, and not the people the State, 
that the State should be the employer and the people the 
employed, that to this end biisiness of every sort should 
be more and more absorbed into the control of the State, — 
in fact, that the government is best which governs most. 
To such a combination of powerful intellect and will as 
exists in the chancellor, this is most attractive. Hence his 
efforts for increased interference of the government in 
agriculture and manufactures ; for State ownership of rail- 
roads ; for State manufacturing of tobacco ; for State 
insurance of the working classes against death and acci- 
dent ; for all steps toward State omnipotence and indi- 
vidual insignificance. This experiment which the great 
chancellor is trying is intensely interesting, but it can only 
be Judged by a future generation. 

He has, I need hardly say, " the defects of his qualities." 
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His interference with ordinary details of internal adminis- 
tration, his playing of factions against each other, will 
probably be regarded by the future historian as freaks of 
genius not to be mentioned on the same pages with the 
splendid record of his dealings with international affairs. 
Such matters as the prosecutions of Mommsen and Bunsen, 
and the speeches on city taxation in Berlin, will doubtless 
be considered simply as motes floating in the splendor of 
his main achievements. 

Curiously enough, the one thing which he deprecates 
most, the sturdy opposition by Parliament, will prob- 
ably do most to prevent any great mistakes which 
might tarnish his fame. But, in one matter where external 
and internal policy are combined, history may proclaim 
him wiser than his adversaries. Whatever may be the 
minor defects of his policy as regards the older church, 
its main lines seem dictated by patriotism and states- 
manship of the highest order. In combating the undue 
pretensions of ecclesiasticism centering at the Vatican, he 
is fighting not only the battle of Germany, but of the 
whole civilized world — and of Catholicism no less than 
Protestantism. 

As to the attitude of the crowned chief of the 
State in public policy, the Emperor William is by no 
means a ruler of the old type which so long afflicted 
Europe. While yet in his youth, he foresaw that a Prussian 
army must carve out a new Grermany. His tenacity in this 
view, his standing by his great Minister upon this idea 
at the apparent risk of his crown, is matter of history. 
Two great characteristics are peculiarly his own, and these 
are — keenness in discerning men of military and states- 
manlike genius, and tenacity in holding to them despite all 
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opposition ; another characteristic he has — a quality of his 
race — the sturdy sense of duty to the state, — that feeling 
which distinguishes the Houses of Hohenzollem and Savoy 
from the Bourbons and Hapsburgs. No man living has 
done so much by his character and actions to turn the tide 
of democracy as has the present German Emperor. Com- 
plaints are frequently made, both against him and his 
Chancellor, that they yield so little to modern constitu- 
tional methods. The wonder is that they yield so much. 
The simple fact which sums up the political status of 
Germany is this : The whole existing system is undoubt- 
edly transitional. The present reign is the bridge between 
the old Prussian absolutism and a new constitutional 
liberty based upon a well-guarded relation of rights to 
duties. 

I call your attention next to the civil administration. 
The work of Grotius and Puffendorf in enforcing a better 
fundamental theory of law ; the work of Thomasius in 
fighting legal monstrosities, torture in procedure and the 
like ; of Frederick the Great in bettering the codes ; of 
Stein in shaking off feudalism, are but preliminary to the 
modern civil fabric. But out of this whole development I 
call your attention to just two features which have wrought 
powerfully for good on Germany, and which will work not 
less powerfully for good on any nation willing to profit by 
German example. The first arose out of the work of that 
greatest of German geniuses in reform between Luther and 
Lessing — Christian Thomasius. He it was who began the 
efficient training of young men for the service of the State 
at the University of Halle. By his exertions, instruction, 
which before had been pedantic, was made living. There- 
fore it is that at this day in every part of Germany, in 
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nearly all its greater universities, you find courses of ad- 
vanced instruction not merely for training men to the law, 
to medicine, to theology, to science, to literature, but to 
the service of the State.* 

In these are trained the men who have steadily developed 
reform in every branch of the public service, — who have 
lopped ofiE one and another of the old abuses — who are con- 
stantly destroying germs of new abuses — men who are 
to-day advancing and carrying out with scientific accuracy 
the vast and complicated system of imperial administra- 
tion. 

I do not, of course, recommend that system of adminis- 
tration for our adoption. I am convinced that it would be 
even worse for us than our present civil service, and that is 
saying much. Germany and the United States, as regards 
civil administration, stand at two opposite poles. Here the 
maxim practically prevails, "That government is best 
which governs least;" there the maxim practically prevails, 
"That government is best which governs most." I decline 
to accept either of these pretty phrases as a serious basis 
for government; but, of the two, I prefer our own. As an 
American, while regretting the many evils of our excessive 
individualism, I cannot but be proud of its main results; 
and among these that initiating power which does not hesi- 
tate to grapple with the most stupendous problems, and 
undertake the most enormous enterprises ; that civic spirit 
which leads private individuals to lavish millions every 

* It is curious tliat neither at Leipsic, where Thomasius rendered great ser- 
vices at the risk of his life, nor at Halle, which was the main theatre of his 
magnificent career, is there as yet a public statue to him. Berthold Auerbach 
asked me what thing surprised me most in Germany and I mentioned this fact. 
It is evident that if " Republics are ungrateful " they have some very respect- 
able monarchies to keep them in coun'enance. 
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year upon objects conducive to the public good; that hope- 
fulness which no calamity can discourage; that spirit 
of self-help which does not ask, "What will the govern- 
ment do?" but, " What shall / do f — the spirit which gave 
us in our civil war the men needed to grapple with it, and 
which, in any emergency, brings men ready to meet it. I 
am not in love with that extension of the civil service 
known as German bureaucracy. Yet embodied in their 
system are principles which we may well think upon; and 
here is one — that it is an advantage, nay, a necessity, to 
educate men for the State service. In my judgment, our 
greater universities can render no more valuable aid to the 
country than by establishing courses in history, political 
science and general jurisprudence, in which, as in the Ger- 
man universities, young men can be trained to discuss 
questions of political economy, finance and general policy, 
in public meetings, in the press and in legislative bodies, 
not as demagogues, but as men who have kept abreast of 
the best thought of our century. Glad am I to state that 
already three or four of our larger universities have made 
a good beginning in this. But here opens a second matter 
of even more pressing importance. 

For the fundamental theory of the whole German civil 
administration is that every official, from the Chancellor of 
the Empire to the pettiest clerk in a country post-office, is 
to act entirely in the interest, not of any man, or any 
clique, or any party, but of the entire nation; that offices 
are not "spoils," distributed by party leaders, but trusts 
imposed by the entire people ; that the basis of choice to 
office should be not adherence to this political party or 
service to that political manager, but capacity and integrity; 
that capacity and integrity should be shown, not by dancing 
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attendance upon party leaders, or whining at the doors of 
men in power, but by competitive examination, periods of 
probation, and promotion iipon approved merit ; that, good 
servants for the state being thus secured, they should be 
retained on the same principles which lead a man of busi- 
ness to retain as long as possible an employe found ca,pable 
and honest, and faithful ; and, finally, that this employe 
should be treated as a responsible human being ; not driven 
to advocate principles or support men opposed to his con- 
science. In short, the fundamental principle of the German 
civil servicie is republican in the highest sense.* 

Especially noteworthy is the administration of justice.. 
From the days when Thomasius fought against procedure 
by torture, and Frederick the Great with Cocceii and 
Carmer perfected the Prussian codes, there has been a 
steady development of law, strict but just. There is far 
more interference with the individual will than Americans 
would tolerate. I should regret to exchange the funda- 
mental methods of our common law for those of their civil 
law ; yet we might learn of them some precious lessons. 
The German procedure does not throw about a criminal in 
the nineteenth century safeguards framed to meet the needs 
of the fourteenth. It gives him a thoroughly fair trial ; it 
sees justice done, but gives as little scope as possible to 
chicanery and pettifoggery. The endless appeals from 
court to court, new trials on the slightest pretext, the sys- 
tem of making crime easy and repression difficult, that 
system which has built up in our great cities an organized 
criminal class — a system which has at times enabled leaders 

* Since the above was written, the passage by an overwhelming vote of our 
Civil Service Reform Bill has made a beginning of a better order of things 
with us— a system, let us hope, in which may be united German steadiness 
and thoroughness with American "initiative." 
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of this class to dictate terms to those who represent 
order and justice — of this (rermany knows nothing. I 
may add that Germany knows nothing of "trial by news- 
paper," whether preliminary or supplementary. 
Interesting, too, is the municipal administration.* 
Since the establishment of the new empire the German 
cities have been much affected by the revived national 
spirit. Every town seems to show an appreciation of the 
new national destiny. This feeling is made manifest in 
dignified municipal buildings, in parks, in better sanitary 
arrangements, in public improvements of every sort. At 
the centre of all this lies an idea of the government of cities 
essentially different from our own ; yet, in the light of his- 
tory, the only one on which cities can ever be satisfactorily 
developed or governed. This idea is that a city is a cor- 
poration — that while, as regards national affairs, the in- 
terest of the individual may be characterized as political, as 
regards city affairs, the main interests are financial. Hence 
it is that while in Germany national interests are largely 
entrusted to universal suffrage, city interests are guarded 
by suffrage based upon the payment of taxes. 

It is entirely contrary to the German idea that those who 
pay no taxes in a municipality should impose taxes upon 
those who do. City government in Germany is mainly a 
tax-payers' government. The result is a civic economy and 
dignity of which our great cities know comparatively little. 
To the city councils of Germany men of the highest charac- 
ter and attainments are elected, and are proud to take their 

*For accounts of the administration of Vienna and Berlin, see tlie reports in 
recent volumes of Diplomatic Relations published by the government of the 
United States ; the first in a despatch from Mr. Kasson , then Minister at Vienna , 
the second in a despatch from Berlin. 
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seats at the city hall. Rudolf Gneist, famed as a professor 
of law throughout Europe, a member of the Imperial Par- 
liament, the representative of the Emperor William as ar- 
bitrator between the United States and Great Britain in the 
matter of the northwestern boundary, is a member of the 
Berlin town council ; and with him are associated others of 
similar standing. The result is that, while Berlin has a 
municipal life at the same time dignified and economical, 
with streets well paved and clean, with a costly system of 
drainage, with noble public buildings, with great works of 
art in these as well as in her parks and squares, and with 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness well guarded, 
the whole government is carried on for but a trifle more 
than the interest on the public debt of the city of New 
York — and Berlin is a city of eleven hundred thousand in- 
habitants, far less favorably situated, from a sanitary point 
of view, than is our own metropolis. 

We do not need to have a servile imitation of Germany 
in this matter ; we need not revolutionize our system of city 
government ; we need simply to develop it in accordance 
with a wise statesmanship. In so far as a city is a corpor- 
ation, let it be managed as such ; in so far as it is a political 
body, let it be managed as such. Let there be executive 
officers and a legislative body, or board of aldermen, to re- 
present the whole people, chosen by the whole people ; and 
let there be a city senate, or board of control, to represent 
financial interests, chosen by the tax-payers. 

The next point which I will present is the intellectual 
development; and I shall confine myself to that part of it 
wrought out by public instruction. 

Here as elsewhere the present has been evolved out of 
the past by long-continued thought, work, and struggles. 
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Such men as Melanchthon and. Sturm in the 16th century, 
Comenius in the 17th, Rochow, Basedow, and Miinchausen 
in the 18th, and William von Humboldt in the 19th, 
have all pushed on this great interest. There have been 
struggles against mistaken economy, as in the time of 
Frederick the Great — struggles against the orthodox reac- 
tion, as in the time of Frederick William II. and Frederick 
William IV. ; but there has been steady progress, until it 
now stands confessedly the first in the world. The new 
empire recognizes its duty to this system and is worthily 
carrying out the great traditions of Prussia and the House 
of HohenzoUern. * A few words in regard to its general 
development may be tiseful. As to primary instruction, a 
most important point is that the teacher's vocation is not 
known as a temporary expedient, but as an honorable pro- 
fession. Teaching is made a lifework. The teacher must 
show thorough fitness. He is not taken because he will 
work cheaply, but because he will work well. His purpose 
is not to load the mind of his pupil with unorganized facts, 
but to develop it symmetrically. Above these lower schools 
stand the gymnasiums and the Realschulen — one giving the 
higher intermediate education in the classics, the other in 
modern studies. Taking both together, the number 
throughout Grermany is very great, giving one of these 
intermediate colleges for every seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants. The thoroughness of this equipment may be seen in 

* Out of the mass of the more accessible publications on German higher 
education, I would suggest, tor summaries brief but masterly of this policy, 
Giesebrecht's " Rektoratsrede zu Milnchen " (in his " Deutsche Reden," Leip- 
zig, 18?l)and Sybel's "Festrede zu Bonn" (in his " Kleine Historische Schrif- 
ten," Munich, 1869); for more extended accounts, Karl Schmidt's "Geschichte 
der Padagogik," vol. iv, and Hoyt's Report; also Barnard's collection. For a 
useful and accessible university monograph, see " L'Universite de Bonn," by 
Dreyfus-Brisac, Paris, 1879. 
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the fact that, if the State of New York were provided for 
in the same proportion, she would have about seventy 
colleges, every one far better and more extensively 
equipped than any of her existing institutions save three. 
As to the highest instruction, there are twenty-one univer- 
sities, of which the largest, at Berlin, has over five thou- 
sand students;'* the six next in rank, over one thousand 
each; the smallest, at Rostock, about one hundred and 
fifty. These institutions are thoroughly equipped, as 
regards both men and means ; but their main strength lies 
in their freedom from all sectarian and political trammels. 
For over one hundred years there has been in them, as a 
rule, the greatest liberty of thought and speech, f 

Virtually on the same grade with the universities are the 
polytechnic schools, of which there are about twelve. Of 
these I have spoken already. 

Beside all these, there are colleges of mining, agriculture, 
forestry, etc., of a high grade, and a multitude of special 
trade-schools of lower grades ; and, while the universities 
constantly send new and vigorous life into what is known 
as the learned professions, these great polytechnic and 
trade-schools are constantly strengthening every branch of 
art and industry. 

The first great feature of this system which I ask you to 
note is its unsectarian character. Such a thing as a univer- 
sity carried on by a sect, in which the test for all professors, 
or for most of them, shall be their acceptance of some par- 
ticular creed or formula is unknown. Indeed it is utterly 

* The number, as given In the Leipsic " lUustrirte Zeitung," January, 1883, 
is 5,990. 

t The case of the "G5ttingen Seven " and the very rare outbreaks of petty 
tyranny elsewhere must be taken as exceptions which prove the rule. 
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impossible to make any German understand why there 
should be, or how there can be, Lutheran mathematics, or 
Calvinistic classics, or Episcopal natural philosophy, or 
Unitarian chemistry, or Baptist geology, or Methodist bot- 
any. To the German, the fundamental idea in choosing 
professors is, that the best qualified man shall be taken, no 
matter what his peculiar form of belief. That system which 
limits the college or university in its choice of professors 
virtually to one sect — the most dwarfing system ever applied 
to education — is something of which Germany now knows 
nothing. Is a place vacant in a German university, the 
authorities look over the entire nation, and select the best 
man for that place, asking no questions as to his religious 
or political views. They have confidence that the Christian 
religion is strong enough to endure, even if the instruction 
in the country be given by men fitted for it, without regard 
to sectarian connections. The result is that, even in the 
darkest hours of Germany, her universities have been cen- 
tres of enlightenment and freedom. 

The other great peculiarity in the German educational 
system is the recognition of the fundamental principle that 
for the lower education the rule should be diffusion of 
resources, and for the higher education concentration of 
resources. While thus the primary schools are numbered 
by thousands, and brought almost to the door of every 
peasant, and while the gymnasia are numbered by hundreds 
and placed at centres of population within easy reach of 
all, the means of the higher education, as we have seen, are 
concentrated in the twenty-one universities — as a rule, one 
in every province. Here is a great lesson for us. The 
reports of the Commissioner of Education at Washington 
show that there are in the United States over three hundred 
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and sixty institutions attempting to do university work. 
The result is, that we have a vast number pretending to do 
that which they have not the means to do. 

Germany indicates to us the path out of our own educa- 
tional chaos. Let twenty or thirty of the best equipped 
among our existing American colleges aim more and more 
to do university work. Let these receive for advanced in- 
struction such students as are at present taught in the 
junior year of our colleges. Let the other institutions, 
nearly three hundred and fifty in number, with the multi- 
tude of others which will be added to them, become inter- 
mediate colleges, taking young men two years earlier in the 
course than they now do, and carrying them up to the 
studies of the junior year. They would hold thus an in- 
termediate position between the common school system 
and the universities akin to that which is held by such hon- 
ored colleges as Eton and Harrow and Rugby and Marl- 
borough in England. 

I do not mean to indicate this as immediately practicable, 
— unfortunately, too many prejudices are arrayed against it ; 
but it is to be hoped that wise men will regard it as an ideal. 
Thiis shall we have a system vastly better than anything we 
can ever secure with our present methods. Allow me to re- 
capitulate this lesson which Germany teaches us. 

Let the public school system be continued as we have it 
now. Let there be, next, an intermediate college educa- 
tion, taking the pupils at the highest grade where the pub- 
lic schools leave them, and carrying them on through the 
first two years of the existing college and university 
courses. Finally, let twenty or thirty of the largest and 
best endowed among the existing universities, receive young 
men from the colleges, say at the beginning of the present 
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junior year, for more advanced instruction — technical, pro- 
fessional, scientific, literary, philosophical. Thus, and thus 
alone, can our educational system be made worthy of our 
coimtry. 

As to educational methods we need make no servile cop- 
ies. With all my admiration for German instruction, I must 
confess to a conviction that in many of the schools there is 
too much scholastic pressure, that the youth are forced to 
learn too much and think too little, that there is danger of 
breaking their power of ' ^initiative, ' ' — of sapping their orig- 
inal force. As I have sat bsfore classes in sundry gymna- 
sia, or among students in sundry universities, I seemed at 
times to see a lack of that reserve vigor which does so 
much for American and English students in active life. But 
making allowance for all this, German example remains 
by far the best source of improvement in our educational 
system. 

As to science in the German Empire, I might speak of the 
development from Melanchthon to Helmholtz and Hofmann 
and Virchow and DuBois-Reymond, of its enfranchisement 
from any limitation save that imposed by its own condi- 
tions, and of the splendid provision made by the new em- 
pire for its further development, in the shape of libraries, 
laboratories, observatories, and expositions. * In litera- 
ture I might note an evolution hardly less won- 
derful. In art I might take as a topic for this or for a 
course of lectures that development extending from the 

* I note Melanchthon's " Initia DoetrinoB Phymai" (see the " Corpus Befor- 
matoTum," ed. Bretschneider, Halle, 1846), as marking a natural starting point 
of the modern development. For some interesting recent studies on the prog- 
ress in this enfranchisement of science, see Sigwart, "Kleine Schriften," 
Tftbingen, 1881. 
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cathedral builders to the contemporary masters in painting 
and sculpture. 

But I shall content myself with presenting only one 
phase in this evolution, and that because it gives us a 
lesson by which we may easily profit. This lesson is found 
in the creation throughout Germany of museums of modern 
art. As typical, I would name the National Gallery at 
Berlin, the new Pinacothek at Munich, the Stadelsches 
Institut at Frankfort, and the collections of recent art at 
Cologne and Dresden and Konigsberg. These are devoted 
mainly to the works of living artists. In this fact is our 
lesson. Whatever light we can gain from the older mas- 
ters in painting and sculpture should be secured. To 
add to an American gallery a single stroke from their 
renowned pencils is a precious service, and no chance 
to do this ought to be lost ; but the time has gone by when 
any considerable number of such master- works of those 
great genuises can be secured. On the other hand, it is 
entirely within the power of men of wealth and patriotism 
to endow in our American cities public galleries of modern 
art which shall soon take rank among the foremost in the 
world. The private galleries of our great cities are to-day 
hardly surpassed by any. Two or three public galleries 
have made an excellent beginning. Were these public 
galleries suitably endowed, commissions could be given to 
living masters which should soon make of this city an art 
centre, attracting art students from all parts of this country 
and from other countries. The creation of endowed 
galleries of modern art is the first lesson. But there is a 
second lesson ; and this is to be found in the collection of 
Frederick William IV. at Potsdam, and in the Schach 
collection at Munich. They simply embrace copies from 
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the leading master- works of the greatest masters, made by 
young artists of genius. Travellers direct from a study of 
the originals in Italy, linger with pleasure in these galleries 
and find enjoyment in these copies. In my judgment, such 
copies have proved more stimulating to the public sense of 
beauty than originals of inferior works of the grand masters 
could have been. It would be an admirable thing to profit 
by this example, and to employ a few young American 
artists of high talent in copying the master-works of 
Europe under the direction of competent judges, and 
then to bring these copies together as part of an art 
museum in this metropolis. And there is a third lesson. 
In sundry towns, as at Berlin, Munich, Bonn, Stuttgart, 
you may find carefully arranged collections in plastic 
art,^ — casts of the most noted works of sculpture, arranged 
in the order of development, from the earliest period to 
the latest. Their mere presence in a city creates that 
higher sense of beauty, that more perfect sense of form, 
which alone can make the bloom of art in any nation 
possible. And finally, one lesson more is to be found in the 
museums of industrial art in the provincial towns of Ger- 
many, of which I have already spoken. 

I would next present a few points regarding the social 
development of Germany — a few of those things which 
seem most important as regards an understanding of the 
current daily life and feeling throughout the new empire. 

The tourists who skip along the edges of German life and 
gTaze the surface of German society, bring reports of the 
social condition of the country sometimes amusing, some- 
times appalling. 

The Englishman is often plunged in deep distress. He 
tells us that since the creation of the new empire he 
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notices a lack of that deference once so grateful to the heart 
of the travelling Great Briton. He notes an increase of 
national self-respect, of indifference to foreign opinion, 
of national pride. This state of things strikes him as 
altogether wrong. He cannot understand how Germany, or 
indeed any nation — save England — can ever desire to 
extend her territory, or indeed attempt to hold it together 
if any other nation desires to tear it apart. He cannot see 
why any German, or any man, save an Englishman, should 
indulge in national pride. He asks with amazement : 
Why should Germany wish national unity and indepen- 
dence ? 

Even more troubled is the typical French traveller of 
these days. He cannot understand why any nation should 
wish to make conquests of neighboring territory or to 
hold them after she has made them. He cannot under- 
stand why "M. de Bismarck" should prefer the good 
opinion of his own country to that of France. And if the 
traveller be M. Victor Tissot, he laments over the immoral- 
ities which he has ferreted out in German towns, and, re- 
turning to his own immaculate Paris, hold up his hands in 
horror, — Zola joining in the chorus. 

And our owti dear countrymen are many of them severe. 
The more serious are shocked at seeing men, women, and 
children drinking beer and hearing music, when the men 
might be drinking brandy and fighting, and the women 
drinking tea and retailing scandal. The more practical are 
surprised at seeing time given to studying pictures which 
might be given to making money. And both together lament 
the habit among the lower classes of visiting the galleries of 
art after church on Sunday, instead of stupefying them- 
selves in gin-shops and tenement -houses. Less serious 
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Americans are horrified to observe that many Germans eat 
with a knife, and that many more speak in their throats 
when they might speak through their noses. 

To these charges, and to many more like them, Germany 
must, I fear, plead guilty. But, as one gets deeper into 
German life, some extenuating circumstances appear. 
First of these is the fact that, from his childhood, the 
average German has been trained to use the good gifts of 
God without abusing them and to believe in something 
besides the making of money. He often appears very gross 
in his real life; but he very frequently has an ideal which 
is better. To him the accumulation of wealth, without the 
accumulation of tastes which make wealth desirable, is 
ghastly. . I know of no country where wealth simply as 
wealth secures so little social recognition, — where the ab- 
sence of wealth detracts so little from social distinction. I 
know of no country where the poor man, if he have really 
valuable qualities, is more honored — none where the man 
made rich by scoundrelism is more indelibly dishonored. 

The whole social system of Germany is pervaded with 
the idea that "man cannot live by bread alone" — that he 
has wants higher than any which money can supply. I 
know of no country where there is less of mere senseless 
luxury, less of mere vulgar ostentation. 

Another thing may be noted in German life. Nowhere 
is mere noise more powerless. The great forces in German 
life are quiet forces. Sensation-mongering in the press, 
acrobatic tricks on the platform, accomplish little. 

Striking to an American are the relations to society of 
the German press. Anything less "enterprising" than 
most of the German newspapers, even in metropolitan 
cities, can hardly be imagined. Weighty events passing in 
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other parts of the world are dismissed with a brief telegram, 
only to be resiimed in an 9,rticle perhaps weeks later. A 
presidential election in America is dismissed with the 
shortest possible paragraph. A great reform-bill in Eng- 
land, ushering in a new epoch, is barely mentioned in the 
despatches. Of that enterprise which leads our American 
newspapers to keep correspondents at every important 
centre of human action and to send correspondents with 
every great expedition, political, scientific, or military — 
which gives, every day, column after column of telegraphic 
news from every capital of the old world, and even from 
the depths of Asia and Africa — of this there is in the lead- 
ing German press as yet hardly a trace. 

So, too, with affairs not only in Germany, but in the very 
city where the paper is issued. There is an apathy to 
passing events which surprises an Englishman and astounds 
an American. When Heffter, one of the glories of Ger- 
many and of Europe in international law, and when Lotze, 
the one great German philosopher of these times, died in 
Berlin, the general reading public knew little if any- 
thing of either event until they saw the funeral proces- 
sions. In England every metropolitan newspaper, and in 
America every newspaper in the larger towns between 
New York and San Francisco would, within twenty -four 
hours, have contained a careful biography and estimate 
of the life and work of the departed. 

Then, too, there is a curious strain of injustice, especially 
in the conservative press, towards our own country. Every- 
thing supposed to discredit republicanism is dwelt upon 
and amplified ; most things on the other side quietly 
ignored. There is one leading writer, thorough and pun- 
gent, who for years past has ransacked the American 
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journals to prove that American society cannot last a 
month. And, while there are upon the staff of every great 
journal many who can give you the latest theory of the 
iota subscript, there hardly ever appears one who has even 
an inkling of the real characteristics of this republic and 
the real forces at work in the steady evolution of a higher 
civilization. The treatment of many subjects in the German 
press is profound, but the usual discussions upon American 
affairs are amazingly shallow and inadequate. Time will, 
no doubt, remedy this. I have faith that some day the 
book upon the United States will be written by a German. 
On the other hand, the German press has some great 
merits. There is very little pandering to a sickly, hysteric 
longing for personal news. A murder or an execution, 
which might be served up with head-lines and a whole array 
of sensation paraphernalia, is dismissed with a single para- 
graph in a corner of the paper. A scandal, which, in more 
enterprising lands, might be made to defile the breakfast 
tables of the land for a week, is not brought out at all. 
The inventive genius to which some other countries owe so 
great a part of their news columns is very little developed. 
Great pains is taken to give truths rather than "sensa- 
tions." The leading journals will give you, if you will 
wait long enough, most careful statements regarding the 
explorations of Schliemann at Troy, of Curtius at Olympia, 
of Lenz in North Africa, or of Hayden in Northwestern 
America, or the experiments of some new professor at 
Heidelberg, or careful details regarding some measure laid 
before Parliament ; but they are entirely deficient as to 
what the Hon. John Doe hinted to a reporter regarding the 
wicked intentions of the Hon. Kichard Roe. They are 
generally so simple-minded as to give straightforward 
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statements of what was said in Parliament on both sides of 
questions. 

Great sacredness is attached to personal character. I 
have heard severe criticisms passed by the public men of 
one party on the political acts of their opponents ; but I 
never heard one public man say, or even hint, that another 
public man was corrupt. And here let me give a remin- 
iscence of a different state of things. Several years ago I 
was travelling through Germany, and anxiously watching 
the newspapers for the result of the impeachment proceed- 
ings then going on against the President of the United 
States. One morning I heard a German read ont to his 
fellow-passengers the latest telegram. It was as follows : 
'■'■ The President of the United States, Mr. Johnson, has 
been acquitted. Senator Fessenden, of Maine, was bribed 
to secure the President's acquittal." This was the report, 
sent straight from America, which all reading Germans had 
to ponder over that day and many days. How were Ger- 
mans to know that Senator Fessenden, so far from being 
bribed, showed in this very act qualities worthy of the 
noblest days of Rome ; that all his life long he had served 
his country most faithfully, showing in all thmgs integrity 
and capacity ; that, as a Senator, he dared brave the lead- 
ers of his party, the thunders of its national and State con- 
ventions, the pleadings of his friends, the howls of fanatics, 
the gibes of political managers, rather than aid in estab- 
lishing a precedent for driving any unpopular President 
from his seat, and bringing in a republic after the pattern 
of Mexico and South America ? Say what we will of the 
slowness of the German press, they are incapable of the 
sort of enterprise which not only takes pains to expose our 
dirty linen before the world, but befouls our clean linen 
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that it may display it ; that enterprise, which shouted out 
so that all the world might hear, that Henry Wilson, who 
died at the end of a long life passed in the public service, 
leaving a mere pittance to his family, was a thief ; that 
Fessenden was bribed ; that Ezra Cornell was a " land rob- 
ber" ; in short, that every strong public servant who hap- 
pens to cross the wishes of any faction is simply and solely 
a scoundrel. Of this Germany knows nothing. * 

A great agency in keeping German society in every town 
bright and sweet is the drama. It is thoroughly clean. It 
has none of those characteristics which make parents 
shrink from taking their sons and daughters to the theatre 
in many other countries. The traditions set by Lessing 
and Schiller have been worthily followed by Gutzkow, 
Gustav Freytag and a host of others. The masterpieces of 
German dramatic literature are generally interpreted in 
such manner as to infuse into real life something of a 
higher ideal life. And here is one of the springs from 
which is fed that striking characteristic of German social 
life — the maintenance of an ideal of truth, beauty and 
goodness, even among so many of those absorbed in the 
ordinary daily humdrum. Take from German social life 
its vision of the ideal through the drama, through music, 
through art, and the great body of Germans would avow 
themselves unable to answer the question, "Why is life 
worth living?" 

Glance now for a moment over the religious and moral 
development. Regarding nothing have so many opposing 
statements been made among us. On one side it is said 

* For the darker side of the German press, see Wiittke, " Die Deutschen 
Zeitschrlften," Leipzig, 1875; but some abatement must surely be made from 
his very_severe treatment. 
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that Germany has sunk into entire skepticism ; on the 
other, that Germany, having been formerly rationalistic, 
has returned more and more to a strict orthodoxy. Prom 
a direct acquaintance with that country now extending 
over nearly thirty years, from personal observation at six 
different periods during that time, from conversations with 
many thoughtful men and women in every great province, 
I feel warranted in saying that neither of these statements 
are true. There is probably no nation on earth in which the 
great body of men are so indifferent to creeds and formulas, 
proclamations of the divine intentions or denunciations of 
the divine displeasure ; none where men whose strength 
lies rather in tongue than in brain or heart go for less ; 
none where the search for truth is more fearless ; none 
where a dogma stands less chance against a fact ; none 
where Biblical criticism is pushed more relentlessly. 
Judged, too, by the standard of attendance upon public 
worship, Germany would not stand high. Less than two 
per cent, of the residents of Berlin attend church. 

And yet 1 think it may be said that no country is at 
heart more deeply reverent towards the Highest, none more 
earnest in the search for truth, none more sensitive to the 
idea of duty, none more pervaded by a deep morality, 
none more open to sacred enthusiams for eternal right 
and justice, none more sturdily bent on making ideals 
realities. I cannot forget that, during the long strug- 
gle against human bondage in this country, only one 
European nation was Christian enough to stand by us 
against triumphant wrong, and that country was Germany. 
I cannot forget that, in the darkest hours of our fearful 
civil war, while other nations boasting Christian orthodoxy 
openly or secretly fostered American anarchy, and were 
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ready to make alliances with. American slavery, Germany 
did neither. She alone had faith that there must still be 
justice in the universe, and gave us her hand and her heart. 
Despite the prevailing indifference to the claims of religion 
as usually presented in the churches, there are influences 
at vrork which hold Germany steadily to fundamental 
religious principles. The philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
may be named as one of these. Pew greater blessings have 
been given to any country than that philosophy, which has 
implanted so deeply into the hearts of thinking men the 
idea of morality as a fundamental necessity of human life. 
Kant's categorical imperative — ^"the everlasting Yea," 
"the everlasting Nay" — are deeply imbedded in the hearts 
of those who really lead German opinion, whether in the 
Church or out of it. 

When I hear Germany scoffed at as irreligious I remem- 
ber the declaration of the Master, "a corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit," and I recall the great and good 
men — Catholic, Protestant, Jewish — who in every genera- 
tion have labored to make the nation more beautiful and 
more noble, and the vast numbers who have thereby been 
made better and braver. 

Vastly helpful in this has been German literature. No 
nation can be really irreligious or immoral which can pro- 
duce such inspired men to uplift the race as Lessing, 
Schiller, and Gutzkow. Every generation in Germany 
comes to know and love them as probably the English- 
speakina; race knows and loves no author, living or dead. 
The dramas, poems, and histories of Schiller, especially, 
form one of the most blessed gifts which any nation has 
ever received. They serve to keep German life sweet and 
pure. The thoughts of Schiller have become part of the 
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living stock of every thinking German man or woman. No 
student of German literature will deny that the genius of 
Lessing is higher, and the genius of Goethe more rare, and 
yet it is interesting to note that the German-speaking 
people throughout the world, when showing their gTatitude 
to these great leaders of thought by monuments, always 
erect the first statue to Schiller.* 

German religious reverence sends its roots deep into the 
past. A strong agent in keeping it alive is to be found in 
the hymns of the Church and the music connected with 
them. These hymns, laden with the highest hopes and 
aspirations of past centuries, take hold upon the German 
heart to-day. As the great organ in some ancient church 
strikes the first note, the whole congregation joins in the 
chorale. Whether the hymn grew from the heart of 
Notker, or of Luther, or of Paul Gerhardt, every man and 
woman has known both words and music from childhood. 
In the presence of this great influence, creeds and cate- 
chisms are as nothing. The men who hold them and the 
men who deny them are alike. Their aspirations are alike 
borne upward on those mighty billows of song. Whether 
they roll beneath the arches of the Catholic cathedral at 

* For a brief aad intelligible statement of Kant's position in the develop- 
ment of German thought, see Julian Schmidt, " Deutsche Litteratur- 
geschichte," first book, and for very suggestive passages as to the relation of 
Kant to Goethe and Schiller see, by the same author, "Schiller und seine 
Zeitgenossen," Chap. V. See also "Schiller's Ethical Studies," by Royce, 
in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy (St. Louis), October, 1878. Also the 
same subject from a somewhat different point of view in Dr. Franz Schneder- 
mann "Ueber die beiden Hauptperhden in Schiller' a EtMk, mit Miickucht auf 
das Verhaltniss des Bichters zu Kant " (Leipzig, 1878), a work highly spoken of, 
but which I have not yet had an opportunity to see. For a very clear and 
straightforward statement of these ideas by which Kant has wrought so pow- 
erfully on German literature, see President Porter's "The Human Intellect," 
and especially pp. 523-24. The main drama of Gutzkow is "Uriel Acosta." 
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Cologne, or of the Protestant cathedral at Ulm, the ser- 
vice of praise comes from the hearts and voices of the 
whole congregation. And praise is not done by proxy. It 
is not delegated to a quartette club. I think that even 
those Germans who most thoroughly discard the received 
belief of Christendom would feel personally hurt to be 
thus robbed, more Americano. 

Whatever, then, our own beliefs may be, it is not just to 
say that a nation is religiously dead in which the chords of 
the human heart thus respond to the loftiest and most 
religious utterance of all the ages. And when I am told 
that Germany is "sunk in unbelief," I recall again the 
words of the Blessed Master, "By their fruits ye shall 
know them ;" and I remember that in no country is family 
life more pure ; in none are the rights of individuals more 
sacredly guarded ; in none is private character more care- 
fully respected by the press ; in none is private business 
carried on more safely, and public business more honestly; 
in none are science, literature and art pursued in a more 
high and reverent spirit ; in none is there less debauching 
of young minds by the publication of sensation scandals ; 
in none is there less irreverence and scoffing ; in none is 
there a smaller proportion of drunkenness and ruffianism 
and crime. The fearful evils arising from intemperance, 
which so dishearten us in America, in England and in 
Scotland, are in Germany comparatively small. The ruf- 
fianism which takes such monstrous shapes in English- 
speaking countries, is in Germany almost unheard of. It 
is a literal fact that in five different visits to Germany, in a 
residence extending altogether over four years, in capitals 
and in villages, in times of mourning and in times of festiv- 
ity, while with every man, woman and child who can afford 
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it the custom is to drink wine or beer, I have never seen, in 
all, as many drunken men as I have seen on a single day at 
a county fair in an American country village. It has hap- 
pened to me, officially and otherwise, to be present often 
on social occasions where restraint was reduced to a mini- 
mum and where the supply of wine and beer was unlimited ; 
and never, save once, have I seen on such an occasion a 
German intoxicated. Vice and crime there are in Germany 
— and wild defiance of all law, human and divine — and de- 
spair and suicide ; but so it is in all countries. The com 
parison between Germany and America in this respect can 
only be justly made when the population shall be as 
crowded in this country as it is in that ; when the avenues 
of prosperity and wealth here shall be as nearly closed as 
they are how there. It should be noted before leaving this 
subject that, happily for Germany, her drinking customs 
are entirely diiferent from ours. There is no habit of 
standing up at bars and pouring down distilled liquors. 
"Treating" is unknown. Beer and wine, if taken at all, 
are taken with the family and socially. Temperance is 
almost universal. Total abstinence is almost unknown. 

Again I insist that, before we claim to stand upon a 
higher religious and moral plane than Germany because 
the majority of our people adopt certain forms of belief or 
certain methods religious or moral which Germans do not 
generally adopt, we should remember that great solemn 
utterance, "By their fruits shall ye know them." 

And now, in conclusion, let me very briefly draw from 
what I have hastily sketched to you some light as to the 
future. 

And, first : look at Germany Mstorically. You see that 
she has developed a multitude of elements of civilization, 
ideal and real, theoretical and practical, aesthetic and com- 
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monplace, civil and military, scientific and literary, reli- 
gious and moral, autocratic and democratic, aristocratic 
and mercantile — all obliged to maintain themselves by 
thought and effort, each emulating every other, each forbid- 
ding any other to take sole possession of society . It was 
in this variety and conflict of elements that Guizot, in per- 
haps the most striking historical induction ever made, found 
the cause of the long life of modem nations as compared 
with the short life of ancient nations. That same cogent 
argument applied to Germany would certainly indicate that 
the multitude and variety and vitality of the elements of 
the new German civilization guarantee to it a career long, ' 
brilliant and beneficent. 

And, finally, look at her geographically. To any Ger- 
man patriot, a view of the map of Germany is now as 
inspiring as it formerly was disheartening. 

For that very division into a multitude of States which in 
days gone by was her greatest political curse, is likely to 
prove one of her greatest political blessings. It gives to the 
nation local legislatures to meet local needs. It gives train- 
ing schools of parliamentary activity in every part of the 
empire. It gives a large number of city centres, not merely 
of political life, but of scientific, literary and artistic life. 
Each of these centres serves to stimulate every other, to 
check every other, to teach every other. No other European 
nation promises a progress so regular and symmetrical. 
Dresden, Stuttgart, Frankfort, Weimar, Cassel, Hamburg, 
Mannheim, Mainz, Cologne, Leipsic, and many other capi- 
tals, are not mere provincial towns from which the best life 
is steadily drained to the capital, and which set their glory 
in aping the capital. Each of these towns is a living centre, 
with its own marked individuality, with its own traditions 
and ambitions. Liverpool holds to London a relation 
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utterly provincial compared with the relations sustained by 
Dresden to Berlin. Lyons holds to Paris a relation vastly 
inferior to that sustained by Stuttgart to Berlin. Tissot, 
making a fling at Germany, says that the principal Berlin 
paper is published at Cologne ; and, happily, there is some 
truth in that statement. 

I see in the map of the new Germany, on one hand, a 
strong tie binding each State to the great military and 
political centre ; and, on the other hand, local develop- 
ments, original and varied. I fully believe that these, in 
their combination, are to keep Germany among the fore- 
most powers in the world' s civilization. Here indeed is 
the point of strongest resemblance between Germany and 
the United States. In fundamental political ideas and 
ordinary political methods we have more in common with 
England ; but, in the form of government stamped by 
geography and history into the very fabric of our constitu- 
tion, we have far more in common with Germany.* 

Let us hope that this similarity in form may make the 
two great confederations more clearly understand each 
other and respect each other ; that the feelings which led 
Frederick the Great, first of all continental sovereigns, to 
recognize our Republic may be perpetual ; and that each 
may regard the other as a steadfast ally in the great effort 
to move the world toward higher views of right and duty, 
and toward nobler conceptions of civilization. 

Well may we say with one of the truest souls ever given 
by the old world to the new : "God bless Germany ! The 
future history of mankind and humanity stand in need of 
her." t 

* For elaborate discussion of this point, see Mr. Bancroft's despatches, 1866- 
1871, in the Diplomatic Relations. 
\ Francis Lieber to Franz von Holzendorf. See Perry, p. 414. 



